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gigantic land-buying operation through the Noblemen's Land Bank and 
is reselling the land to the peasants through the Peasants' Bank. In five 
years (1906-1910) following the inauguration of the reform the Peas- 
ants' Bank purchased over fifteen million acres of land from noblemen, 
of which it resold nearly one- half to peasants on easy payments, ex- 
tending over a period of thirty- four and one-half years and more, 
besides loaning over 447,000,000 rubles to peasants on mortgages 
which enabled them to buy direct from landlords nearly eleven million 
acres additional land, the repayment of the mortgages being extended 
over a period of from thirteen to twenty- eight years. 

In view of the enormous amount of work which the carrying-out of 
the reform requires, it is far from completed. But enough has already 
been accomplished to mark it as the boldest step and biggest economic 
measure ever conceived and carried out by a government. Its final 
realization and the epoch-making consequences it is bound to bring in 
its train in the largest agricultural country in the world will well bear 
watching. 

N. I. Stone. 

New York City. 

The Development of Transportation in Modern England. By 
W. T. Jackman. Cambridge, at the University Press, 19 16 — Two 
volumes, xv, vii, 820 pp. 

Even from the Pitt Press at Cambridge — the press of the University 
— it must be quite a long time since there was issued a book on history 
or political science so carefully and generously documented as Mr. 
Jackman's study of the development of transportation in modern Eng- 
land. The pages which carry the text number 665 ; but of this total 
number of pages one third is occupied with footnotes, mostly amplify- 
ing the text. The appendices comprise 84 pages; and the closely 
printed bibliography extends to 62 pages. A framework on these 
spacious lines — footnotes, appendices, bibliography and an ample in- 
dex — suggests a comprehensive and exhaustive treatment of the subject ; 
and Mr. Jackman's treatment — it may be said at once — is fully in 
keeping with the framework of his book. 

Neither Scotland nor Ireland is dealt with by Mr. Jackman. He is 
concerned solely with the development of transportation in England. 
But his conception of modern England is not narrow or restricted ; for 
what may be described as the main story of the book begins at the 
close of the fifteenth century, and the story is carried down, always 
with much detail, to 1850, by which year there had been many amal- 
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gamations of English railways ; many canals had been absorbed by 
railway companies; and, moreover, the railway map of England had, 
as regards trunk lines, taken on much the form that it presented when 
the great war closed one era in British political, economic and social 
history, and opened the first chapter of a new era. 

Much transport history has been made in England since 1850. The 
history of several of the great London terminal stations — St. Pancras, 
Charing Cross, Cannon Street, and the terminus of the Great Central 
in Marylebone — all fall within the years from 1850 to 1914. So does 
the history of the old and sulphurous underground railways and of the 
newer tube railways in London, and of London suburban travel, and also 
the history of the organization of the Manchester Ship Canal Company , 
the promotion of the company 's bill in Parliament , the construction 
of the canal from Eastham on the estuary of the Mersey to Manchester , 
and the success which in the last ten years has attended the largest 
canal undertaking in England. 

London railways and London termini would require a volume to 
themselves. So would an adequate history of the Manchester Ship 
Canal from 1880 to 1914 ; and Mr. Jackman is concerned with much 
more than the history of canals and railways. In these two volumes 
he has written the history ( 1 ) of the highways of the pre-turnpike era ; 
(2) of the roads of the era of the turnpike trust; (3) of the improve- 
ments that were made in navigable rivers before any canals were 
constructed; (4) of the era of canals; as well as (5) the history of 
tramways and railways from 1655 to 1850. 

In these informing and always readable pages Mr. Jackman has also 
written ( 1 ) of the attitude of Parliament to all these changes in trans- 
port, and to all these developments in transport facilities ; (2) of the 
attitude of the land-owning classes towards the introduction of the 
turnpike trusts, river improvements, canals and railways ; (3) of the at- 
titude of the vested interests towards the introduction of canals and rail- 
ways; and (4) of some of the economic and social changes that came 
in the train of improved river navigation, and better roads and canals 
and railways. 

Despite the fact that Mr. Jackman brings his history down only to 
1850 it is the most complete and exhaustive history of transport in 
England that has yet been published. It is much more than a history 
of transport. It is a contribution of much permanent value to the 
history of the making of modern England. The arrangement of the 
book is good. The chapters are of fairly even value. Those likely to 
be of most service are the chapters covering the history of canals and 
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railways, which are particularly detailed, and bring to light a great deal 
of material long hidden away and practically inaccessible in newspaper 
files, and in manuscript, in contemporary tracts and monographs. 

Parliament comes into more prominence in the canal and railway 
era than in the days of the turnpike and of improved river navigation. 
There was much more contention over the promotion of canals and 
railways than over bills for improving navigable rivers, and for estab- 
lishing turnpike trusts. In this legislation — bills for canals and rail- 
ways — the power of the governing classes could be exercised ; and the 
way in which the territorial aristocracy exercised its influence to ex- 
ploit the promoters of canals and railways, especially of railways, is 
brought out more clearly in Mr. Jackman's pages than in any other 
general history of railways , or in any history of the governing class of 
England that has yet been attempted. 

Librarians and students of English history and political science, it 
should be added, will find Mr. Jackman's bibliography with its twelve 
or thirteen hundred entries, of much practical usefulness as regards 
many aspects of English history that seem to stand quite outside such 
subjects as Roman roads, highways, turnpike roads, river navigation, 
canals and railways. 

Edward Porritt. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 

Citizens in Industry. By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. 
New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1915. — xix, 342 pp. 

The task which Professor Henderson set for himself in this book — 
the last undertaken before his death — is the exceedingly useful one of 
describing and interpreting the " welfare " movement. He suggests a 
definition of welfare work which includes all the voluntary activities of 
employers for the betterment of employees, but disregards both those 
prescribed by law and those strictly essential to the conduct of the busi- 
ness such as " company " houses and stores where private accommoda- 
tions are unavailable. The number and variety of things which employers 
are doing for their workmen, independently of either legal or economic 
compulsion, is surprisingly great. This book not merely describes what 
is being done, but places the development of the welfare movement in 
its proper position historically and discusses fully and ably its peculiar 
value and its limitations. 

Briefly, Professor Henderson's position is that welfare and betterment 
work marks merely a transitional stage. What is now being done on the 



